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LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 



Upon a massive granite base, and facing the Parliament House, 
stands the lofty statue of Lord Beaconsfield. 

The figure is of bronze, in the full state robes of a Peer, so 
draped as to uncover the left leg and reveal the garter — insignia 
of the most coveted order in Europe. 

If such a thing be possible, we may well believe that the spirit 
of the dead statesman inspired the artist to make the statue as it 
is. 

The pose of the head and the peculiar bend of the neck is true 
to life, as he appeared beside Her Majesty, holding the sword of 
state, in that memorable pageant when the Queen opened the 
Parliament in person, on the 8th day of February, 1877. 

Take it all in all it is the most effective statue that I have 
seen, save only the one in the public square at Milan, where 
Fame, in colossal figure, is represented to have chiseled the single 
word " Oavoue " on the base of his statue. 

In Westminister Abbey there is also a statue of Lord Beacons- 
field in marble. A foreigner visiting London and seeing these 
imposing monuments which a great nation has reared in honor of 
a departed subject, naturally asks who he was, and what he has 
done ? And he learns, with surprise, that he was the son of a Jew 
of Italian descent, without a drop of Norman or Saxon blood in 
his veins ; born to no rank, or wealth, or family ; of a despised 
race ; excluded by the laws of England from parliament and all 
participation in the government of the realm ; who at the age of 
twelve went to the parish church of St. Andrew's, Holborn, and 
was there baptized into the Church of England on the 31st day of 
July, 1817, "as Benjamin, son of Isaac and Maria Disraeli ;" and 
by this rite became entitled thereafter to all the privileges of a 
Christian subject. 
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(Not until fifty-three years after the birth of Disraeli was a 
Jew ever seated in Parliament, and the first Hebrew ever admitted 
to the House was Baron Lionel De Kothschild, in 1858.) 

He was never a member of any college, university or public 
school ; for a short time he was in a private school, and after that 
for a while in a lawyer's office in London. In both places he suf- 
fered bitterly from the scorn with which " the Jew," as they 
called him, was treated. He soon dropped the law and turned his 
attention to literature, and before he was twenty wrote " Vivian 
Gray." " A childish tale," as he once told me it was, " which 
he had often tried to suppress, but could not." 

It is evident that he used literature from the first as a step- 
ping stone to political power ; and in his earliest work he boldly 
predicted that he would in time be Prime Minister of England; 
and in the "Young Duke," written three years later, he clearly 
intimates that he shall one day give a specimen of his oratory in 
the House of Lords. 

Insulted, as he was, by his schoolmates on account of his race, 
and feeling his own vast superiority over his tormentors, he 
might well have exclaimed, with the hero of his first book : 

" Curse my lot ! that the want of a few rascal counters, and 
the possession of a little rascal blood, should mar my fortunes !" 

It is manifest from all his writings that he regarded the 
maker of history as far greater than the best writer of it ; that he 
considered Julius Caesar as greater than Homer, and Napoleon as 
superior to Shakespeare ; and he several times makes his hero 
declare that " he worships the Lord of Hosts !" 

When young, his Oriental imagination reveled in the contem- 
plation of power and pomp and the splendors of imperial grandeur, 
and through that largely developed faculty he early foresaw him- 
self the original of Tennyson's 

. . . Divinely gifted mun. 
Whose life in low estate began. 

Who break his birth's invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star. 
Who makes by force his merit known, 

And lives to clutch the golden keys, 

To mold a mighty state's decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne. 

In a general preface to his works, written so late as 1870, he 
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says that "he recognized imagination in the government of na- 
tions as a quality not less important than reason." 

This view, coming from a statesman then in his sixty-sixth 
year, will not be surprising to those who have studied the great 
writers upon the science of the mind, all of whom give the most 
exalted place to the imaginative faculty. 

President Porter, in his work on the " Human Intellect," 
says: 

"In the communication of scientific truth there can be no question that a large 
measure of imagination is of essential service. . . . Indeed, we may safely say 
that in the history of speculation and science not a man can be found who was dis- 
tinguished for philosophic genius who did not possess an active and a glowing im- 
agination, and whose imagination did not render essential service in the operations of 
thought."— And further,— "that its workings are more fitly compared to inspiration 
than those of any other endowment of the soul." 

Tyndall, in his "Fragments of Science," treating upon the 
scientific use of the imagination says: 

"We are gifted with the power of imagination, and by this power we can lighten 
the darkness which surrounds the world of the senses. . . Bounded Mul condi. 
tioned by co-operative Reason, imagination becomes the mightiest instrurient of the 
physical discoverer. Newton's passage from a fallen apple to a fallen noon was at 
the outset, a leap of the imagination. . . In fact, without this power, our knowl- 
edge of nature would be a mere tabulation of co-existences and sequences. We 
should still believe in the succession of day and night, of summer and winter ; but 
the soul of Force would be dislodged from our Universe ; causal relations would 
disappear, and with them, that science which is now binding the parts of nature to 
an organic whole." 

And Agassiz, in his geological treatise, says : 

" Imagination, chastened by correct observation, is our best guide in the study 
of Nature. We are too apt to associate the exercise of this faculty with works of 
fiction, while it is in fact the keenest detective of truth." 

And Carpenter, in his " Mental Physiology," says : 

" It cannot be questioned by any one who carefully considers the subject under 
the light of adequate knowledge that the creative imagination is exercised in at 
least as high a degree in science as it is in art or in poetry. Even in the strictest 
sciences — mathematics— it can be easily shown that no really great advance, such as 
the invention of Fluctions by Newton and of the Differential Calculus by Libnitz, 
can be made without the exercise of imagination." 

On this theory he made the Queen Empress of India. He 
wished to exalt the British throne in the imagination of her ori- 
ental subjects that they might be governed the more easily. It 
was the plan of a sagacious statesman, and not the scheme of a 
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subservient courtier to natter his sovereign and minister to the 
vanity of a woman. 

After many humiliating defeats, Disraeli was finally elected to 
Parliament, and on the seventh of December, 1837, he made his 
first speech in the House, where, with insulting interruptions, 
derisive cheers and mocking laughter he was obliged to sit down. 

Then it was, that in a defiant tone, he said : "I have several 
times begun many things and I have succeeded at last. Aye, sir, 
and though you will not hear me now, the time shall come when 
you will hear me." 

I have been told by Lord Granville, who heard this maiden 
speech, that Disraeli's peculiar manner and foppery in dress did 
much to cause the derision with which he was greeted ; but Dis- 
raeli's style of dress and manner was acquired in society when 
that prince of fops — George the Fourth — was king. Julius 
Caesar was a dandy in his youth. 

There is no doubt that his rare imagination early unfolded be- 
fore him his great career so vividly, that he foresaw it as a de- 
cree of Fate. This appears in all his political novels, in his 
bearing under repeated defeats, and in a dinner-speech after his 
failure at Wycomb, where he said : 

" I am not at all disheartened ; I don't In any way feel like a beaten man. Per- 
haps it is because I am used to it. I can say, with the famous Italian General, who, 
being asked in his old age why he was always victorious, replied it was because he 
had always been beaten in youth." 

Whether the strange forecast of Disraeli's life, as divined by 
his friend Bulwer — Lord Lytton — influenced his later career and 
helped to support him under every defeat is not known ; but, 
harmonizing as it did with all his early imaginings, it might 
have done. 

No one familiar with Bulwer's works, and especially with 
" Zanoni," can doubt that Bulwer was something of a believer in 
Occult Science. His son, Lord Lytton — the present Ambassador 
to France — in a biography of his father gives the following : 

" Throughout the greater part of Disraeli's early career, his true character was 
very imperfectly perceived, and the real solidity of Ms intellect greatly underrated. 
My father's early recognition of his rare gifts was never for a moment obscured by 
the ridicule with which mediocre men, for many years, were accustomed to speak of 
the political pretensions of the future Premier, as if he were merely a spouting 
charlatan. But neither did his opinion of the quality and order of his friend's genius 
equal the public estimation of them at the close of that unique career which my 
father did not live to see. 
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" What he did not see, however, he foresaw. His well-known interest In studies 
of an occult and mystical description, which will fill a chapter in the story of his later 
life, led him for many years to find amusement in the process of divination called 
' Geomancy.' And at Wildbad, in 1860, he cast and interpreted the subjoined Geo- 
mantic Figure of the character and career of Benjamin Disraeli: 

GEOMANTIC FIGURE. 

B. DlSKAELI. 
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Judex. 

A singularly fortunate figure. A strongly marked influence towards the acquisi- 
tion of coveted objects. 

He would gain largely by marriage in the pecuniary sense, which makes a crisis in 
his life. He would have a peacefuljnearth, to his own taste, and leaving him free for 
ambitious objects. 

In honors, he has not only luck, but a felicity far beyond the most favorable pros- 
pects that could be reasonably anticipated from his past career, his present position, 
or his personal endowments. 

He will leave a higher name than I should say his intellect quite warrants, or 
than would now be conjectured. He will certainly have very high honors. Whether 
official or in rank, high as compared with his birth or actual achievements. 

He has a temperament that finds pleasure in what belongs to social life. He has 
not the reserve common to literary men. 

He has considerable veneration, and will keep well with Church and State. Not 
merely from policy, but from sentiment and instinct. 

His illnesses will be few and quick. But his last illness may be lingering. He is 
likely to live to old age— the close of his career much honored. 

He will be, to the last, largely before the public. Much feared by his opponents, 
but greatly beloved, not only by those immediately about him, but by large numbers 
of persons to whom he is personally unknown. He will die, whether in or out of 
office, in an exceptionally high position, greatly lamented, and surrounded to the end 
by all the magnificent planetary influences of a propitious Jupiter. 

No figure I have drawn more surprises me than this. It is so completely oppo~8d 
to what I myself should have argued, not only from the rest of his career, but from 
my knowledge of the man. 

,., P? will bequeath a, repute out of all proportion to the opinion now entertained of 
his intellect even by those who think most highly of it. 

Greater honors far than he has yet acquired are in store for him. His enemies, 
though active, are not persevering. His official friends, though not ardent, will yet 
minister to his success. E. L. B. 

" Though specious In theory, nothing can be falser in fact than the common say- 
ing that all the world is wiser than any man in it, if by this it be meant that the voice 
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of the multitude is nearer the truth than the judgment of a sage. The popular esti- 
mate of eminent men la, in the majority of cases, the extravagant offspring of hear- 
say, which gathers force by repetition. When once the cry is taken up, the cuckoo- 
notei as it passes from mouth to mouth, assumes a sort of collective magnitude. 
Exaggeration is its necessary aliment. In the hasty correction of an erroneous belief 
one extreme is succeeded by another, and perhaps we may rightly ascribe to this 
cause the fact that my father's opinion was in a mean between ihe earliest and the 
latest popular estimate of his friend's character; so that he, who asserted the genius 
of Disraeli when it was depreciated, was surprised at the glories revealed by his 
Geomantic Figure. 

" But whatever may be the truth in this particular, the singularity is the same— 
that the geomantic conclusions were not suggested by my father's views, but in glar- 
ing opposition to them. 

"The event, which verified his divination, contradicted his judgment." 

I think, to say the least, it is in bad taste for an Englishman to 
speak of Lord Beaconsfield as a successful " charlatan." If that 
be true, then, surely, the British are a nation of snobs to have so 
honored him in his life, eulogized him at death, and reared such 
enduring monuments to his memory. 

For many years he was one of the great leaders in the House 
of Commons — three times Chancellor of the Exchequer — twice 
Prime Minister of England, and then an Earl in the Peerage of 
Great Britian. Does staid old England bestow such trust, con- 
fidence and honors upon a " charlatan ?" 

It is believed — when he measured himself with Bismarck at 
Berlin in 1878 — that the great German, who was apt to say what 
he thought, conceded that he had met his equal. 

The treaty of Berlin was regarded by Lord Beaconsfield as the 
crowning glory of his life, and the ovation on his return has rarely 
been equaled. The Queen decorated him with the most ancient 
" Order of the Garter," which but few of her great nobles can 
wear. 

Selden says of this order that " it exceeds in majesty, honor 
and fame all chivalrous orders in the world." The order was in- 
stituted by Edward III. in 1344, and was limited to twenty-five, 
the king himself making the twenty-sixth. 

Lord Salisbury received the other vacant Garter at the same . 
time, and in honor of the event Lady Salisbury gave a notable 
reception. 

Behold the contrast ! 

The despised Jew-boy, sitting disconsolate in the little school- 
room at Blackheath, and the Prime Minister of England, Lord 
Privy Seal, Earl Beaconsfield, of Beaconsfield, Vis- 
count Hughenden, Knight of the Garter, Chief figure 
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at the " Peace with Honor" Congress of Berlin, clad in the 
costly trappings of his Order, with the Star of rarest jewels — 
gift from an admiring friend — blazing upon his breast, and 
nobles of ancient line, with high dames of rank and pride and 
beauty, crowding to do him reverence, in the grand drawing- 
rooms of a Cecil, whose escutcheon dates back to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The dreams of his youth were now realities ; 
the one shadow was, that his noble wife, so true, so helpful, so 
cheering by her loving support in his direst trials, could not share 
with him the crowning hour. 

No statesman has been so honored and beloved by his Sover- 
eign, so applauded by the most aristocratic and exclusive nation 
in Europe. 

Commenting upon this scene, the Times, I think it was, said : 
" He ought to have gone home and died ! " 

He did not die that night, but when Mr. Gladstone assailed 
the Treaty of Berlin, which Lord Beaconsfield cherished as the 
proudest achievement of his life, irritated by the fiery assault, he 
retorted in the bitterest sarcasm of which he was master : 

" I was astonished to learn that the Convention of the 4th of 
June (1878) has been described as an insane convention. It is a 
strong epithet. I do not myself pretend to be as competent a 
judge of insanity as my Eight Honorable opponent. I will not 
say to the Right Honorable gentleman, ' Naviget Anticyram/ * 
but I would put this issue to an English jury : Which do you be- 
lieve most likely to enter into an insane convention, a body of 
English gentlemen, honored by the favor of their sovereign, and 
the confidence of their fellow subjects, managing your affairs for 
five years, I hope with prudence, and not altogether without suc- 
cess, or a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity, and gifted with an egotistical imagination 
that can at all times command an interminable and inconsistent 
series of arguments to malign an opponent and to glorify him- 
self." 

Not long after, Lord Beaconsfield died ; and his great rival, 
in lofty magnanimity, rising to the occasion, delivered one of the 
noblest eulogies upon Lord Beaconsfield ever pronounced over the 
grave of a patriot. 

* This phrase was long ago applied to one reproached with toeing insane. Anti- 
cyra was the ancient name of an island in the Mediterranean producing hellebore, 
supposed to cure insanity. Hence the proverb, " Naviget Anticyram." 
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True Americans should honor the memory of Lord Beacons- 
field for the course he took in our perilous conflict. Differing 
from nearly every Englishman of the ruling class, he firmly re- 
sisted the efforts of Louis Napoleon to induce the British Govern- 
ment to join him in recognition of the Confederacy. 

On the 18th of July, 1876, the writer, while Minister of the 
United States, met the Prime Minister — then Mr. Disraeli — at a 
garden-party given hy the Prince of Wales at Chiswick. Speak- 
ing of our late war he said • 

Mr. Lincoln's proclamation that the var was not for the 
emancipation of the slave, but only for the preservation of the 
Union, tended to weaken British sympathy for our success ; but 
that our government had acted very honorably in the Trent affair, 
and he had never favored the recognition of the South — not from 
any especial sympathy with the North, but having given much 
attention to the subject, he was satisfied, for many obvious reasons, 
that the North must prevail in the end, and that it would be un- 
wise for Her Majesty's Government, in any event, to make a 
powerful enemy to secure a feeble ally, and, therefore, he advised 
against any recognition of the Confederacy, which advice har- 
monized with the sentiments of the Queen. Like all the great 
statesmen of England he regarded " British interests" as the 
guide to British policy. His intellect was far reaching and cold, 
but gratitude was a strong trait in his character. 

Towards his wife — whose fortune had relieved him from pe- 
cuniary embarrassments and left his mind free to pursue his am- 
bitious career — he was as delicately attentive as a young lover, 
and when he might well have claimed the peerage for himself he 
declined it so that the queen might make Mrs. Disraeli " Countess 
of Beaconsfield " in her own right. She was many years his senior, 
and it is related that when an impertinent " swell " said to him, 
" Dizzy, how can you be so devoted to that old woman ? " — 
" From a sentiment which you have never felt: — Gratitude,'' 
was Disraeli's rebuke. Before he died he made his faithful secre- 
tary a peer of the realm. 

In every domestic relation he was without reproach. 

Inherent in his Hebrew blood was profound reverence for the 
Old Testament, and he disliked the new doctrines of creation 
and evolution, which he satirized in Tancred and in a speech at 
Oxford, which gave offense to some. In that speech he said : 
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" The great question seems to be whether we are the descendants 
of an ape or an angel — I stand by the angel." In Tancred he 
writes : 

" After making herself very agreeable, Lady Constance took up a book which was 
at hand, and said, ' Do you know this ?' And Tancred, opening a volume which he 
had never seen, and then turning to its titlepage, found it was ' The Revelations of 
Chaos,' a startling work just published, and of which a rumor had reached him. 

" ' No,* he replied ; ' I have not seen it.' 

" ' I will lend it you if you like ; it is one of those books one must read. It ex- 
plains everything, and is written in a very agreeable style.' 

" ' It explains everything I" said Tancred ; ' it must, indeed, be a very remarkable 
book!' 

" ' I think it wffl just suit you,' said Lady Constance. 'Do you know, I thought 
so several times while I was reading it.' 

" ' To judge from the title, the subject is rather obscure,' said Tancred. 

" ' No longer so,' said Lady Constance. ' It is treated scientifically ; everything is 
explained by geology and astronomy, and in that way. It shows you exactly how a 
star is formed ; nothing can be so pretty ! A cluster of vapor, the cream of the milky 
way, a sort of celestial cheese, churned into light, you must read it, 'tis charming." 

" ' Nobody ever saw a star formed,' said Tancred. 

" ' Perhaps not. You must read the "Revelations;" it is all explained. But what 
is most interesting, is the way in which man has been developed. Tou know, all is 
development. The principle is perpetually going on. First, there was nothing, then 
there was something ; then, I forget the next, I think there were shells, then fishes; 
then we came, let me see, did we come next? Never mind that ; we came at last. 
And the next change there will be something very superior to us, something with 
wings. Ah! that's it: we were fishes, and I believe we shall be crows. But you 
must read it' 

" ' I do not believe I ever was a fish,' said Tancred. 

"'Oh ! but it is all proved ; you must not argue on my rapid sketch ; read the 
book. It is impossible to contradict anything in it. You understand, it is all science; 
it is not like those books in which one says one thing and another the contrary, and 
both may be wrong. Everything is proved : by geology, you know. You see exactly 
how everything is made ; how many worlds there have been ; how long they lasted ; 
what went before, what comes next. We are a link in the chain, as inferior animals 
were that preceded us ; we in turn shall be inferior ; all that will remain of us will be 
some relics in a new red sandstone. This is development. We had fins ; we may 
have wings.' " 

On the 22d of December, 1877, I had a conversation with 
Lord Beaconsfield about the Irish Question. I thought it so im- 
portant that I made copious notes of it in my diary, by referring 
to which I am able to reproduce it substantially. 

He said that the government of Ireland was likely to cause 
much trouble before long, and that the agitation of the question 
might be felt in America ; that Ireland demanded a voice in the 
management of her local affairs, and a redress of many grievances 
which would have to be considered. I asked him if he had air 
plan for the better government of Ireland ? He said : " No per- 
fected plan, but a general idea that if he had to deal with the 
situation he should propose to place Ireland in a similar relation 
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to the imperial government that New York holds towards the 
federal government — differing in many particulars, on account of 
the different conditions — but in the main, similar." He added, 
" The fear that many express, lest in that case Ireland would be- 
come independent, I consider groundless — your war has settled 
that; even several great states combined could not maintain a 
confederacy independent of the Union." 

I remarked that I had lately read his statement "that imagi- 
nation was quite as important in the government of nations as 
reason." 

" Yes," he replied, " I dare say that many will criticise this 
view ; people generally think that the office of the imagination is 
to make rhymes and write fairy tales. Great metaphysicians do 
not think so. Cromwell undertook to govern Ireland in the 
* blood and iron ' way, but failed." 

I replied, but he brought peace, did he not ? 

He said : " Yes, the peace of death. The rule of Charles the 
First was better. The Irish are susceptible to kindness and full 
of sentiment — not logical — and inconsiderate of the means neces- 
sary to gain desired ends ; but easily governed if dealt with in the 
right way." 

" The great difficulty about the adoption of any plan for the 
home government of Ireland is that Ulster and the other Protes- 
tant portions of the island fear that if Ireland were made a state 
like New York her legislation would be oppressive to the Protes- 
tants." 

I replied: " Do as we do in America. Divide Ireland into two 
states, as we divided Virginia; of Ulster and Leinster make one 
state, and of the remainder of the island make another. Each 
state being then absolutely independent of the other, and both 
subject to the Imperial power, — as in the United States, — no op- 
pressive legislation of the kind feared would be possible." 

He was more than courteous towards my suggestion, and said 
that perhaps he might live to give me credit for it. 

I have often thought, since the Irish question has assumed 
such large proportions, that if Lord Beaconsfield had lived in the 
full possession of his eminent faculties for dealing with difficult 
situations, the Irish problem would have been solved. 

No truer patriot-statesman has lived in England. His fore- 
cast in securing the Suez Canal as a means of protecting India. 
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His plan to bring the Indian troops to Malta, and his scheme for 
enlarging the suffrage attest his zealous care for the interests of 
England, and when he, alone in 1878, had the courage, "the 
perfect courage," to bring the Czar — intoxicated with recent 
victory — to a halt ; to drag him reluctant to the Congress at 
Berlin, and force him to sheath his reeking sword, and to tear up 
the treaty of San Stephano* which Russia had extorted from the 
strangled Turk, and then acquired Cyprus as a base of future 
operations, he did more for the security and glory of England 
than any number of Crimean wars could have done. 

Then his work was ended, and a nation — greater than Rome 
ever was — hastened to do him honor. And when he died — on the 
19th of April, 1881 — a cloud of deeper and more universal mourn- 
ing never darkened a sorrowing Empire. 

When his full history shall have been written ; when the prej- 
udices of race and of caste shall have died away, and all the difficul- 
ties and jealousies which impeded him in his early career shall be 
well understood ; the true life of the great Minister will surpass in 
wonder the most romantic tale that fiction has told. 

Then the fame of Lord Beaconsfield will be cloudless, and 
future generations will cite his example to show how " mountains 
can be removed and cast into the sea," by persistent courage and 
unfaltering faith. 

Edwabds Piebbepont. 



* This treaty virtually wiped Turkey from the map of Europe, and opened the 
way for the Russian army to march to the Bosporus. 



